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On the heels of a wonderful summer, all of us 
at The Frick Collection are very much look¬ 
ing forward to what promises to be one of the 
Fricks busiest seasons to date. In addition to 
a full roster of concerts, lectures, and other 
events, an unprecedented three exhibitions 
will open at the museum during the upcoming 
months. In October, Domenico Tiepolo (1727-1804): A New Testament and Cimabue and 
Early Italian Devotional Painting arrive, followed in November by Masterpieces of European 
Painting from The Cleveland Museum of Art. Additionally, our seventeenth-century Mughal 
carpets will be on view in the Oval Room through October 29 to mark the occasion of a 
new publication detailing their history and recent conservation. 

Indeed, the Frick is committed to producing a wide range of publications on both its 
temporary exhibitions and its permanent collection. In October, in association with Scala, 
the Frick will publish an architectural history of 1 East 70th Street, Building The Frick 
Collection: An Introduction to the House and Its Collections , written by our chief curator, 
Colin B. Bailey. To celebrate the books arrival, Dr. Bailey will deliver a lecture for Fellows 
in December. Another special lecture event will be held October 17-19, when the historian 
and author David Cannadine will discuss the forty-year friendship of Henry Clay Frick 
and Andrew W. Mellon. You can read more on page 20 about these lectures, which are part 
of the Artists, Poets, and Writers series. 

On October 16, we will host our annual Autumn Dinner, a spectacular evening that this 
year will honor Eugene V. Thaw, the renowned art dealer, collector, author, and philan¬ 
thropist. Genes tireless commitment to the arts is legendary, and his dedication to the field 
has long inspired new generations of art enthusiasts. The Frick is particularly thankful to 
Gene for his support of the Collection and Library over the years and, most recently, for 
his promised gift of a magnificent portrait bust, Madame His , signed and dated 1775 by 
Jean-Antoine Houdon. An outstanding example of Houdon’s work, it will join the Frick’s 
other Houdon sculptures, including the unforgettable Diana , which currently graces the 
East Gallery. I hope that you will be part of this memorable evening, which pays tribute to 
a great patron’s contributions to the arts. 

Earlier this year, the Collection acquired The Dance of Time: Three Nymphs Supporting a 
Clock by Lepautey a terracotta sculpture by the eighteenth-century French master Clodion. 
Currently on display in the Fragonard Room, it also is featured on this magazine’s cover and 
in an article beginning on page 2. 

Finally, I wish to welcome Lynne Rutkin, our new deputy director of external affairs. 
Lynne comes to the Frick with a wealth of experience, and I am sure that she will prove to 
be an invaluable asset to the Frick’s development team. 

From exhibitions to publications to events, there are many reasons to be involved with 
the Frick this fall, and I am deeply grateful to our members, patrons, and friends for help¬ 
ing to make it all possible. 

Best regards, 

Anne L. Poulet 

Director 
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The Frick Collection Acquires 

Clodion’s Dance of Time 


C lodions Dance of Time is a masterpiece 
that beautifully harmonizes sculpture 
and clock design. Executed in 1788, it features 
three terracotta nymphs, coiffed and draped 
in the antique manner, dancing around a 
fluted column that supports a gilt-brass 
pendulum clock by Jean-Baptiste Lepaute, 
a clockmaker to Louis XVI. Purchased in 
March with funds from the Winthrop Edey 
Bequest, the work has recently undergone 
restoration and is now on view in the 
Fragonard Room, displayed on the mantel¬ 
piece in front of a mirror (as its creators 
intended), so that it can be admired from 
every angle. When the clock chimes its 
hours, delicate bell-like sounds give voice to 
the nymphs’ dance and celebrate this bril¬ 
liant conceptual marriage of art and science. 


Claude Michel (1738-1814), known as 
Clodion, executed this sculpture on the eve 
of the French Revolution, when he was at the 
height of his maturity, popularity, and fame. 
At the front of the composition, two nymphs 
dance toward each other; the rotations of the 
dance have loosened their garments, which 
flutter away from shoulder and thigh to reveal 
graceful nude forms. Each balances on one 
foot with the other daringly lifted out over the 
sculpture’s base. The figure at the back of the 
composition is fully clothed in diaphanous 
fabric that outlines the lithe arc of her body. 
Standing on both feet, she looks up and arches 
away from the column with her heels lifted. 
The nymphs raise their arms, seemingly to 
support the clock’s curving gilded framework; 
garlands of flowers are intertwined in their 


fingers. The transparent sphere they hold— 
the sculpture’s original blown-glass globe— 
dramatically reveals the clock’s mechanism 
and the motion of its pendulum. The globe 
evokes the celestial crystalline sphere; the 
clock it houses, the mathematically ordered 
movements of the heavens. 

A contemporary of Jean-Antoine Houdon 
and Jean-Honore Fragonard, Clodion was 
one of the most inventive and technically 
gifted sculptors of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. At the age of twenty-one, 
he won the prestigious Prix de Rome, which 
led to a nine-year sojourn in the Eternal 
City, part of which he spent in the com¬ 
pany of Houdon at the French Academy in 
Rome. Clodion’s Roman stay, which began 
in 1762, was crucial to his formation as an 
artist. There he studied antique statuary and 
modern art, conceiving the inimitable blend 
of classical lyricism and baroque grace that 
would be the hallmark of his later sculptures, 
such as The Dance of Time. 

Although he was trained and gifted in 
carving marble, Clodion in Rome turned to 
terracotta as his preferred medium of expres¬ 
sion, finding the spontaneity and intimacy of 
the malleable clay appealing. The artist was 
largely responsible for introducing the terra¬ 
cotta statuette as an independent art form to 
eighteenth-century France. Contemporary 
identification of Clodion with the medium 
is demonstrated by the fact that The Dance 
of Time is the only eighteenth-century clock 
known to feature a terracotta sculpture as a 
finished work of art. 

While in Rome, Clodion adopted the 
classical repertoire of solemn vestals, gods, 
and goddesses, all in small-scale terracotta, 
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that were avidly sought by the French nobil¬ 
ity and other wealthy private collectors. He 
also began to develop the compositions that 
he would return to as a mature artist. The 
caryatid, or female support figure, char¬ 
acterized by the nymphs in The Dance of 
Time , is foreshadowed by Clodions Three 
Graces of the early 1770s (page 5). This 
terracotta, which shows elegantly draped 
standing female figures facing outward from 
a column, was intended as a base for a now- 
lost object, perhaps an all’antica fountain 
basin. The Three Graces stand upright and 
still, in a manner typical of Clodion’s early 
works, whereas the dynamic movements 
of the nymphs in The Dance of Time are 
characteristic of the brilliant, complex poses 
Clodion would later perfect. 

In 1771, Clodion was recalled to Paris by 
the Marquis de Marigny, the director of the 
Batiments du Roi (King’s Works). His reputa¬ 
tion preceded him, and his sculpture—both 
small terracottas and large monuments— 
were in great demand. He established a 
productive workshop in the Place Louis XV, 
where he worked throughout the 1770s and 
1780s. In the two decades preceding the 
Revolution, Clodion executed several major 
projects, including a series of sculptures in 
1777 for the altar of Rouen Cathedral and 


left: 

Claude Michel (1738-1814), known as Clodion, 

The Dance of Time: Three Nymphs Supporting a Clock 
by Lepaute, 1788, terracotta, brass, gilt brass, silvered 
brass, steel, and glass, The Frick Collection, purchased 
with funds from the Winthrop Edey Bequest 

opposite page: 

Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665), A Dance to the Music 
of Time, c. 1634-36, oil on canvas, The Wallace 
Collection, London 
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the celebrated statue of Montesquieu (now 
in the Musee du Louvre) exhibited in the 
Salon of 1783. 

Clodion’s ability to work on both a large 
and small scale is best demonstrated by 
his collaborative projects. During the pre- 
Revolutionary period, Clodion and his work¬ 
shop executed a number of commissions from 
the nobility and grands amateurs (important 
collectors) for reliefs, statues, and vases to 
decorate their Paris hotels. The most famous 
of these commissions was the salle de bain 
in 1783 for the Baron de Besenval’s house on 
the rue de Grenelle. On this project Clodion 
worked closely with the distinguished archi¬ 
tect Alexandre-Theodore Brongniart, who was 
the first known owner of (and perhaps the 
man who commissioned) The Dance of Time. 

For his inspiration for The Dance of 
Time , Clodion turned to Three Nymphs , a 
Roman copy of a Hellenistic marble foun¬ 
tain group (now in the Musee du Louvre). 
As always, he did not merely copy his model 
but transformed it into a highly personal 
and original work of art. Clodion’s Dance of 
Time is also indebted to Nicolas Poussin. The 
graceful cadences of the nymphs’ poses as 
well as the composition’s subject and poetic 
mood recall Poussin’s painting A Dance to 
the Music of Time (page 2), which was known 
from prints. Although the female figures in 
Clodion’s Dance of Time have been variously 
identified as nymphs or the three Graces, 
they could just as easily represent the three 
Horae (hours), who, according to Greek 
myth, were female deities personifying the 
seasonal passage of time. The joyful beauty 
of Clodion’s dancing maidens can evoke all 
these associations, but it is more likely that 


he intended them to be animated variations 
on the caryatid theme. Here, in Clodion’s 
masterful hands, the classical architectural 
trope of the static female support figure is 
endowed with movement and life. 

Clodion exploited the decorative poten¬ 
tial of his brilliant conception, using these 


female figures (with variations) for at least 
three other projects in the 1780s. Around the 
same time he executed The Dance of Time , 
Clodion created four life-size plaster sculp¬ 
tures, each depicting two dancing nymphs 
bearing a tray of fruit (see opposite page, far 
right), for the niches in the dining room of 
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the hotel de Botterel-Quintin in Paris. (Two 
of them are now in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, the other two are in the Musee des 
Arts Decoratifs, Paris.) In addition, a bronze 
version of the group from the 1788 clock was 
adapted to serve as a base for two gilt-bronze 
candelabra (present location unknown). In a 
small terracotta sculpture, the two dancing 
nymphs from the Frick clock appear clothed 
in tunics and support a globe decorated with 
the signs of the zodiac (formerly part of 
the collection of the famed Paris couturier 
Jacques Doucet). These objects afford insight 
into Clodion’s working method of keeping 
small models of his compositions and adapt¬ 
ing them to different uses. The variations in 
scale and media of these works also reflect 
Clodions own abilities as an architectural 
designer, as well as his close association in 
the 1780s with dealers for whom he made 
models for clocks, gilt bronzes, and other 
decorative objects for the luxury trade. 

Singular objects intended as the focus 
of a room, such as Clodion’s Dance of Time , 
were themselves often the result of col¬ 
laborative creative efforts. In this instance, 
Clodion must have worked closely with the 
Lepaute family firm, clockmakers to Louis 
XV and XVI. The founder of the firm, Jean- 
Andre Lepaute (1720-1789), was among the 
most important clockmakers in eighteenth- 
century France. His clocks are noted for 
their inventive beauty and mechanical reli¬ 
ability. Jean-Andre’s Treatise on Horology 
(1755) was the first to chart mathematically 
the oscillations of clock pendulums. The cal¬ 
culations for this groundbreaking work were 
provided by Jean-Andre’s wife, Nicole-Reine 
(1723-1788), a distinguished mathematician, 



who used similar oscillatory formulae for 
her accurate astronomical prediction of the 
return of Halley’s comet in 1759. 

The caryatid pendulum clock with rotat¬ 
ing annular dial is the most characteristic 
and beautiful of the designs the Lepaute 
firm created in collaboration with sculp¬ 
tors. Lepaute caryatid clocks were made 
from about 1770 to 1830, through almost the 
entirety of the firm’s distinguished history. 
A selection of the finest caryatid clocks pro¬ 
duced by the firm encompasses changes in 
artistic style from cheerful rococo elegance to 
astringent neoclassical grace. With Clodion’s 
Dance of Time of 1788, Jean-Baptiste Lepaute 
(1727-1802), who took over the firm from his 
brother Jean-Andre in 1775, introduced the 
transparent glass globe to the clock’s design. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the firm collaborated with sculptors at the 
Sevres manufactory to produce white biscuit 



porcelain caryatid groups surmounted by 
Lepaute glass-globed pendulum clocks. The 
best examples of these clocks (with modern 
transparent globes and restored mechanisms) 
are at Malmaison and Fontainebleau, outside 
Paris. Likewise, The Dance of Time is one 
of Clodion’s seminal works, a creation that 
led the artist to explore ever more spatially 
intricate multifigure compositions, such as 
Zephyrus and Flora of 1799, which was pur¬ 
chased by Henry Clay Frick in 1915 and is 
displayed in the Fragonard Room with The 
Dance of Time.—Anne L. Poulet , Director 

ABOVE, LEFT TO RIGHT! 

Clodion, Three Graces, early 1770s, terracotta, 
private collection 

Clodion, Two Nymphs Carrying a Platter of Fruit, 
1785-93, plaster, Musee des Arts Decoratifs, Paris 

opposite page: 

Clodion’s Dance of Time, shown without the glass 
globe and Lepaute’s clock 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 


Cimabue 

and Early Italian Devotional Painting 


October 3 through December 31, 2006 

T he artist Cenni di Pepo (c. 1240-c. 1302), 
known as Cimabue, has long been 
considered one of the founders of Italian 
Renaissance painting. He and his contem¬ 
poraries endowed their works with greater 
emotional expression and a more natural¬ 


istic approach than previous generations, 
revolutionizing Italian art during the late 
thirteenth and the first half of the four¬ 
teenth century. The Frick Collection is for¬ 
tunate to possess a painting by Cimabue, The 
Flagellation of Christ (opposite page), pur¬ 


chased by the trustees in 1950. Although the 
panel was acquired as a work by Cimabue, 
over the next half century scholars debated 
whether it was painted by him or the Sienese 
master Duccio di Buoninsegna (c. 1255-1319). 
Six years ago, the original attribution of The 
Flagellation of Christ was confirmed by an 
extraordinary discovery. A panel known to 
be by Cimabue emerged on the art market 
in Britain, and technical studies revealed that 
it once had formed part of the same larger 
painted ensemble as the Frick panel. 

Now part of the collection of the National 
Gallery in London, this painting, The Virgin 
and Child Enthroned with Two Angels (left), 
will be reunited with the Fricks Flagellation 
for the first time in America in this Cabinet 
installation. Visitors to the Frick will have the 
rare opportunity to see these two jewel-like 
panels together and to appreciate Cimabue’s 
delicate miniaturist technique in these works, 
which are his only known small-scale paint¬ 
ings. A selection of panels, manuscripts, and 
verre eglomise (painted and gilded glass) on 
loan from New York collections also will be on 
view, illustrating the various forms of small- 
scale devotional art with which Cimabue and 
his contemporaries experimented. 

At first glance, the two Cimabue panels 
appear different, owing to the presence of a 
modern-day varnish on the National Gallery 
panel. Their carpentry, condition, style, and 
technique, however, attest to their origins as 
part of the same work, either a small altarpiece, 
diptych, or triptych. The grain of the wood, 
the thickness of the panels (both of which 
have been thinned down since they were first 
painted), the pattern of craquelure in the paint, 
and even the worm holes in the wood are 
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comparable. Both feature a similar border in 
the gold ground, consisting of two rows of 
pinprick-like punches surrounding a delicate 
scroll pattern formed by tiny punch marks. 

Such parallels between the Virgin and 
Child and the Flagellation confirm that both 
were once part of the same work. At an 
unknown date, the larger ensemble was cut 
apart, probably so that smaller pieces of 
it could be sold as individual works, a fate 
that befell many early Italian pictures dur¬ 
ing the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century. On the Flagellation , the painted 
surface stops short of the edge of the panel 
and curls upward with raised edges (barbes) 
at the bottom and right sides, indicating that 
it once was framed on those two sides and 
therefore must have been positioned at the 
lower-right corner of a larger painted panel. 
Similarly, the left side and top of the Virgin 
and Child is barbed, indicating that it formed 
the upper-left corner of the same work. 

But what was in between? Were the 
National Gallery and Frick panels originally 
at the upper-left and bottom-right corners 
of a single panel, or were they portions of 
different panels that were part of the same 
multipanel ensemble? How large was the 
original work, and how many scenes did 
it contain? These questions remain unan¬ 
swered, as the two panels do not constitute 
enough pieces of the puzzle to allow for its 
definitive solution. 

The painted ensemble that once included 
the two Cimabue panels was designed to 
be used as a visual aid during individual or 
small-group prayers and/or religious cel¬ 
ebrations. The two panels seem to be telling 
opposing stories: one of glory and beauty, 


the other of vulnerability and violence. The 
central figure on the National Gallery panel is 
Mary, regally cloaked in a lapis blue robe. She 
sits on an intricately carved throne, attended 
by angels dressed in tunics trimmed in rich 
embroidery and delicate pearls. On her lap, 
she holds the curly-headed Christ Child, 
whose soft-fleshed arms reach toward her 
outstretched hand. By contrast, the focus 
of attention on the Frick panel is a thin, 
nearly naked Christ tied to a marble column. 
Instead of angels waiting on him, two stand¬ 
ing figures in profile beat him with whips 
as he gazes out toward the viewer with an 


expression of quiet anguish. Together, the 
paintings contrast Christ’s heavenly origins 
with his earthly suffering. 

Although vastly different in emotional 
tenor, both panels emphasize Christ’s 
humanity, a theme particularly important to 
members of the Franciscan order, the most 

above: 

Cenni di Pepo (c. 1240-c. 1302), known as Cimabue, 
The Flagellation of Christ , c. 1280, tempera on poplar 
panel, The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Cimabue, The Virgin and Child Enthroned with Two 
Angels , c. 1280, tempera on poplar panel, National 
Gallery, London 
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powerful religious group in Italy during 
the thirteenth century. In literature and art, 
the Franciscans emphasized the stories of 
Christ’s Infancy and his Passion. The fact 
that the lost Cimabue work contained at 
least one scene each from Christ’s Infancy 
and Passion points toward the patronage 
of the Franciscans, who commissioned 
Cimabue several times throughout his career 
to execute monumental panels and frescoes 
in Pisa, Florence, and Assisi. 

In Cimabue’s day, the Franciscans and 
other religious groups encouraged pious 
people to imagine themselves interacting 
with Christ and participating in the events 
of his life, events to be relived daily in 
the imagination during meditation. Painted 
panels and other images heightened this 
sense of participatory devotion, and the con¬ 
vincing naturalistic representation Cimabue 
achieved in the Frick and National Gallery 
panels would have reinforced the impact and 
immediacy of the religious narratives. 

The fact that The Frick Collection owns 
the Flagellation —the only painting by 
Cimabue in the United States—may seem 
surprising since Henry Clay Frick did not 


collect Italian gold-ground paintings and, in 
general, eschewed religious works in favor of 
portraits and landscapes. His daughter, Helen 
Clay Frick, however, had a particular interest 
in early Italian pictures. Her love for Italian 
art had been nurtured by a visit to Italy during 
the winter of 1923/24 and again in the summer 
of 1925. Miss Frick chronicled her travels in 
scrapbooks in which she pasted carefully 
labeled photographs and postcards, anno¬ 
tated with commentaries on the works of art 
she had seen. A postcard of Cimabue’s Santa 
Trinita Madonna (above) is among the images 
collected from her Florentine sojourn. 

A few months after Miss Frick returned 
from Italy in early 1924, the Board of Trustees 
authorized her to purchase The Frick 
Collection’s first early Italian Renaissance 
painting, The Annunciation by Fra Filippo 
Lippi. Over the next three decades, Miss Frick 
served as chair of the acquisitions committee, 
and under her leadership the Frick gradually 
assembled a small but extremely important 
group of Italian primitives, including the 
Cimabue Flagellation. When the painting 
was offered to the Frick for sale in 1950 by the 
dealer Knoedler & Company, Miss Frick and 


the other members of the acquisitions com¬ 
mittee unanimously agreed on the panel’s 
rarity, quality, and beauty and immediately 
sought to acquire it. By February 1,1951, the 
Flagellation was on view at the Frick, and 
that morning the New York Times heralded 
it as “the best of the rare thirteenth-century 
Italian paintings in America.” 

Without question, the Frick and National 
Gallery panels rank among the finest known 
works of thirteenth-century painting. The 
engaging expressions of Christ, the Virgin, 
and the angels combined with the delicacy 
of their execution attest to Cimabue’s abil¬ 
ity to create powerful, timeless images truly 
revolutionary in their day. The panels are 
emblematic examples of Cimabue’s genius 
and, after seven centuries, still have the 
power to connect celestial glory to earthly 
experience .—Holly Flora, Curator, Museum 
of Biblical Art, New York 


Cimabue and Early Italian Devotional Painting 
was coordinated for The Frick Collection by 
former Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial Fellow 
Holly Flora, in conjunction with Associate 
Curator Denise Allen. The exhibition has been 
generously underwritten by Jon and Barbara 
Landau. Additional support has been provided 
by The Council of The Frick Collection and The 
Helen Clay Frick Foundation. The accompany¬ 
ing publication is made possible, in part, by 
Lawrence and Julie Salander. 

above: 

Scrapbook assembled by Helen Clay Frick (1888-1984) 
following her 1923/24 trip to Italy. The center image 
shows Cimabue’s Santa Trinita Madonna (Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence). The Frick Collection/Frick Art 
Reference Library Archives 
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Domenico Tiepolo (1/27-1804): 

A New Testament 


October 24, 2006, through January 7, 2007 

T he eighteenth-century Venetian painter 
and draftsman Domenico Tiepolo is 
best known for his drawn narrative cycles of 
the commedia dell’arte character Punchinello 
and engaging scenes of everyday life in the 
Veneto. He reserved his greatest passion, 
however, for sacred subjects. This exhibi¬ 
tion, organized by Guest Curator Adelheid 
M. Gealt, director of the Indiana University 
Art Museum, presents sixty key examples 
from Domenico’s New Testament cycle, his 
most extensive and least-known series of 
more than three hundred finished drawings 
illustrating the events of early Christianity 


through the foundation of the Church. 
Shortly after the artist’s death in 1804, the 
drawings, which were executed roughly 
between 1786 and 1790, were divided into 
two groups. The first group stayed together 
in an album (now in the Musee du Louvre), 
while the sheets from the second group 
were widely dispersed. The works were not 
recorded in Domenico’s lifetime, nor did 
the artist leave any clues as to their order, 
or even provide titles for them. So far, no 
patron for this vast undertaking has been 
discovered, nor has any motive other than 
the artist’s personal interest and deep piety 


emerged. The Frick exhibition is the first to 
present these works to the public. 

This exhibition coincides with the publi¬ 
cation by Dr. Gealt and George Knox, profes¬ 
sor emeritus, University of British Columbia, 
of the catalogue raisonne of Domenico’s New 
Testament cycle—a monumental feat of art 

BELOW, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Domenico Tiepolo (1727-1804), The Presentation of 
Mary in the Temple , c. 1786-90, private collection, 
on loan to the Indiana University Art Museum, 
Bloomington. All works illustrated are pen, ink, and 
wash over black chalk on paper. 

Tiepolo, The Flight into Egypt, after Castiglione , 
c. 1786-90, The Morgan Library & Museum, New York 
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historical and biblical scholarship that brings 
together, for the first time, all 313 known 
sheets. Over the course of a decade, Gealt 
and Knox tracked down far-flung draw¬ 
ings, traced the scenes to their textual and 
visual sources, and assigned each sheet to 
its place in the series, which is the largest- 
known sacred cycle created by a single art¬ 
ist. Together, the exhibition and publication 
restore Domenico’s lost masterpiece to its 
original context. 

Domenico Tiepolo, born in 1727, was the 
eldest son and primary assistant of the cel¬ 
ebrated master Giambattista Tiepolo (1696- 
1770; see inside back cover), whose virtuosic 


frescoes adorn the ceilings of many of the 
great villas and churches of Europe. After 
retiring from painting in 1786, Domenico 
lived in relative seclusion on the family 
property outside Venice and devoted himself 
to his primary interest, his serial narratives 
composed of large finished drawings. 

Domenico’s New Testament cycle is exe¬ 
cuted in black chalk, pen, brush, and ink 
on handmade paper. The individual draw¬ 
ings are approximately the same size (18 by 
15 inches), and all are vertical in format. 
Domenico first lightly sketched out the com¬ 
position in black chalk then went back over 
the lines in delicate, expressive strokes of 


the pen, adding layers of wash to give depth. 
Each sheet has a sense of completeness as 
well as connection with adjacent works. He 
made use of a wide variety of compositional 
devices, gestures, and settings and mined 
existing art—from early Christian to the works 
of his contemporaries—for inspiration. 

Domenico’s epic begins with Christ’s 
ancestry, as depicted in works such as The 
Presentation of Mary in the Temple (page 9, 
left) and The Flight into Egypt, after Castigli- 
one (page 9, right). In numerous drawings, 
including The Calling of Matthew (left), 
Domenico sets his story in contemporary 
Venice. He depicts Matthew ensconced at his 
desk in a banker’s office typical of the day, 
his ledgers open and a large safe to the side. 
Clients in fashionable Venetian dress stand 
before him as he counts out money. Only 
Matthew and the dog are aware of the entry of 
the disciples and Jesus, in incongruous bibli¬ 
cal garb, who summons the future evangelist 
to follow him. 

While The Calling of Matthew displays 
Domenico’s gifts as a storyteller and chroni¬ 
cler of his time, other sheets reveal his 
profound piety and depth of emotional 
connection with the suffering Christ. In 
one of the exhibition’s most moving draw¬ 
ings, Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane: The 
Second Prayer (page 11, left), taken from the 
story of Christ’s Passion, Domenico omits 
the usual accessory figures, choosing instead 
to concentrate on the anguish of Jesus as he 
confronts his imminent death. 

Domenico approached his project as 
an interpreter and biblical scholar, drawing 
his own conclusions about the events he 
illustrated from the Gospels of Matthew, 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 



Mark, Luke, and John, and the Acts of the 
Apostles—the standard sources for Christian 
imagery in Western art. Possibly beginning 
in Domenico's time and culminating in the 
early nineteenth century, a shift in theo¬ 
logical thinking took place in which the 
Gospel of Mark began to be favored as the 
urtext of Christianity over the Gospel of 
Matthew. Gealt and Knox’s analysis of the 
series brings to light Domenico’s particular 
reliance on the Gospel of Mark, Venice’s 
patron saint. Whether the artist was aware 
of these new currents of thought—possibly 
through his brother, a priest in the order of 
the Somaschi—or reached similar conclu¬ 
sions on his own is not known. 

One of the ways in which Domenico 
demonstrates his adherence to Mark’s Gospel 
is through the frequent appearance of the 
Apostle Peter in the series. Peter, founder of 
the Christian Church, participated in and 
witnessed many of the events of Christ’s 
ministry and is traditionally believed to 
have dictated the Gospel to Mark. In one of 
many scenes illustrating the saint’s life, The 
Apostles Delivered from Prison (above, cen¬ 
ter), an older, frail Peter, preceded by John, 



is assisted by an angel over the threshold 
of a cavernous stone enclosure worthy of 
Piranesi. Two dogs, symbols of faithfulness 
and companionship, await them. 

In addition to the Gospels, Domenico 
also turned to the more obscure apocry¬ 
phal medieval devotional texts disavowed by 
the Catholic Church, such as the thirteenth- 
century Golden Legend, to infuse his cycle with 
a more complete and complex rendering of 
the Christian epic. These texts inspired some 
of Domenico’s most visionary works, includ¬ 
ing The Exaltation of the Sacrament (above, 
right), probably a depiction of the feast of the 
Eucharist from The Golden Legend. 

Domenico’s New Testament cycle, carried 
out with obsessive focus over five or more 
years, is an intense affirmation of his faith 
and his culminating achievement as a drafts¬ 
man. The series reveals his erudition and deep 
familiarity with a wide array of visual and 
literary sources, while his ability to sustain 
interest throughout a long sequence by using 
varied structures and emotional tone, much 
as a composer would in a suite of music, 
attests to his fertile imagination and powers of 
invention.— Susan Grace Galassi, Curator 



This exhibition has been organized by Guest 
Curator Adelheid M. Gealt and coordinated 
for the Frick by Curator Susan Grace Galassi. 
Principal funding for Domenico Tiepolo 
(1727-1804): A New Testament has been pro¬ 
vided by The Peter Jay Sharp Foundation, with 
major support from the Homeland Foundation. 
Additional generous support has been provided 
by Lawrence and Julie Salander, the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation, the Arthur Ross Foundation, 
The Helen Clay Frick Foundation, and the 
Fellows of The Frick Collection. The project 
is also supported, in part, by an award from 
the National Endowment for the Arts, which 
believes that a great nation deserves great art. 

ABOVE, LEFT TO RIGHT! 

Tiepolo, Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane: The Second 
Prayer, c. 1786-90, private collection, on loan to the 
Indiana University Art Museum, Bloomington 

Tiepolo, The Apostles Delivered from Prison, 
c. 1786-90, Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 

Tiepolo, The Exaltation of the Sacrament, c. 1786-90, 
Bibliotheque Municipale de Rouen 

opposite page: 

Tiepolo, The Calling of Matthew, c. 1786-90, 

The British Museum, London, National Art 
Collections Fund gift in honor of Sir Brinsley Ford 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 


Masterpieces of European Painting 

from The Cleveland Museum of Art 

November 8, 2006, through January 28, 2007 


T he Frick Collections third special exhi¬ 
bition this season will present four¬ 
teen outstanding works from the renowned 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Ranging in date 
from the early Renaissance to the mid¬ 
nineteenth century, the selection includes 


canvases by artists represented in the Frick’s 
permanent collection alongside paintings by 
important masters not among the museum’s 
holdings. This extraordinary opportunity is 
the result of the temporary closing of The 
Cleveland Museum, which is undergoing a 


major renovation and expansion of its site, 
to be completed in 2011. 

Masterpieces of European Painting from 
The Cleveland Museum of Art will feature 
paintings that fall within the temporal and 
aesthetic boundaries established by the 
Frick’s founder, Henry Clay Frick. One of 
the earliest paintings in the exhibition is The 
Sacrifice of Isaac (left), painted by Andrea 
d’Agnolo del Sarto (1486-1530) in Florence 
around 1528. Del Sarto animates the scene 
with intense energy: as a devout Abraham 
prepares to slay his beloved son in submission 
to God’s order, an angel appears, halting the 
sacrifice. Abraham’s vibrant red robe echoes 
his contorted movement, perhaps suggesting 
the blood about to be spilled. Below him, the 
beautiful nude Isaac kneels upon a sacrificial 
altar, his cloak discarded in a heap at his 
feet. Del Sarto never completed the painting, 
and remnants of the underdrawing are still 
visible, as seen in the outline of the donkey 
to the right of the figural group. Pentimenti, 
evident in the altered position of the angel 
and the outline of Isaac’s body, reveal the art¬ 
ist’s struggle with the composition. Del Sarto 
produced three versions of the painting; the 
Cleveland panel is thought to be the first. 
Although Henry Clay Frick did not own a 
work by del Sarto, inventory records from 
1919 note that the great collector was consid¬ 
ering a female portrait by him, on approval 
from Duveen Brothers. It hung in the Living 
Hall for months before being returned to 
the dealer, along with several other paintings 
on consignment, on November 29, just days 
before Frick’s death on December 2. Now 
attributed to the circle of Andrea del Sarto, 
the work, Portrait of a French Lady , is today, 
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coincidentally, part of the collection of The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Among the highlights of the exhibi¬ 
tion is the poignant Crucifixion of Saint 
Andrew , painted by Michelangelo Merisi 
da Caravaggio (1573-1610) shortly before 
his death. According to tradition, Andrew, 
one of Christs disciples, was sentenced to 
be crucified in Patras by the pagan procon¬ 
sul for attempting to convert the Greeks 
to Christianity. Although the proconsul 
relented and ordered Andrew’s release, he 
prayed to be crucified like Christ. Caravaggio 
depicts Andrew’s aged body lashed with 
ropes to a wooden cross. His strength fail¬ 
ing, he continues to preach while his captors 
are mysteriously paralyzed, thus preventing 
his liberation. Caravaggio, whose religious 


paintings were praised for their innovative 
use of dramatic lighting and naturalistic 
figures, executed the canvas in Naples for 
Count de Benavente, the Spanish viceroy of 
Naples from 1603 to 1610. Benavente was a 
patron of the renovation of Saint Andrew’s 
crypt in the cathedral of nearby Amalfi and 
may have commissioned this work in recog¬ 
nition of his involvement in the project. 

The brooding chiaroscuro that character¬ 
izes Saint Andrew is also employed to great 
dramatic effect in Cleveland’s Repentant 
Saint Peter, painted by Georges de La Tour 
(1593-1652) in 1645 and included among 
the works on loan to the Frick. Unlike Saint 
Andrew, whose suffering takes place in a 
public setting, Saint Peter endures his grief 
in solitude, following the realization that he 


has thrice forsaken Christ as foretold at the 
Last Supper. His remorse is clearly articu¬ 
lated by his expressive face and imploring 
hands, eloquently illuminated by the lantern 
placed at his feet. The lamp serves a dual 
purpose: it is both the painting’s light source 
and one of Peter’s attributes (as are the cock 
and the keys on his lap). The subtle inclusion 
of a vine leaf, positioned on the wall above 
the rooster’s head, alludes to the disciple’s 
ultimate faithfulness. 

above: 

Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825), Cupid and Psyche , 
1817, oil on canvas. All works illustrated are from 
the collection of The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

opposite page: 

Andrea d’Agnolo del Sarto (1486-1530), The Sacrifice 
of Isaac, 1528-30, oil on poplar panel 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 



A very different intimate moment, in this 
case a profane one, is depicted in Cupid and 
Psyche (page 13). Painted by Jacques-Louis 
David (1748-1825) in 1817 during his exile 
in Brussels, this late work evoked mixed 
reactions from critics, some finding it inno¬ 
vative while others dismissed it as bizarre. 
The painting, commissioned in 1813 by the 
Italian collector Count Giovanni Battista 
Sommariva, tells the story of Cupid and 
Psyche. Threatened by Psyche’s celebrated 
beauty, Venus orders her son, Cupid, to make 
her earthly rival fall in love with a vile man. 
Instead, Cupid falls in love with Psyche and 
conceals her in his palace, where he visits 
her only under the cover of night. David 
renders Cupid ruddy-faced and smiling, as 
he attempts to disentangle himself from his 
sleeping lover (whose attribute, the butter¬ 
fly, hovers above the couple). Through the 
open window, the rising sun breaks over the 

above: 

Joseph Mallord William Turner (1775-1851), 

The Burning of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 

16 October, 1834, 1835, oil on canvas, bequest of 
John L. Severance 


distant mountains, warning Cupid to hurry 
lest Psyche wake and learn the identity of her 
nocturnal paramour. 

The latest-dated painting to be featured in 
the exhibition is The Burning of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, 16 October 1834 (above), 
painted by J.M.W. Turner (1775-1851). This 
canvas, executed a year after the voracious 
fire observed by Turner and thousands of 
other Londoners in 1834, is based on numer¬ 
ous preparatory sketches in pencil and oil. 
While not painted en plein air, the painting 
demonstrates Turner’s mastery of capturing 
atmospheric effects and the properties of 
light to convey a sense of immediacy. Henry 
Clay Frick was a great admirer of Turner, and 
he purchased five paintings by the artist, all 
on view in the museum today. 

Like The Frick Collection, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art—which opened to the 
public in 1916—was established with funds 
bequeathed by wealthy individuals whose 
fortunes were made during the industrial 
boom of the Gilded Age. Today, the insti¬ 
tution is widely recognized as one of the 


premier encyclopedic art museums in North 
America. Besides paintings, its diverse per¬ 
manent collection includes drawings, prints, 
photography, sculpture, and decorative arts 
from a wide array of geographic locations, 
spanning some five thousand years. 

In preparation for The Cleveland 
Museum’s inaugural exhibition in 1916, 
Frederic Allen Whiting (1873-1959), the 
institution’s first director, wrote to Henry 
Clay Frick entreating him to loan the 
museum his entire collection of Old Masters. 
Unfortunately for Whiting, Frick chose not 
to lend his celebrated paintings, but how 
appropriate that, for the current exhibition, 
paintings from The Cleveland Museum of 
Art will be displayed with the very works 
identified by Whiting as the standard to 
which he aspired when developing his 
institution’s nascent collection .—Margaret 
Iacono, Assistant Curator 


Masterpieces of European Painting from The 
Cleveland Museum of Art is organized by 
Colin B. Bailey, Chief Curator of The Frick 
Collection, with the assistance of Margaret 
Iacono, Assistant Curator, in collaboration with 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. A fully illus¬ 
trated catalogue, including an essay by Margaret 
Iacono comparing the collecting histories of the 
Frick and Cleveland museums, will be avail¬ 
able in the Museum Shop. The exhibition is 
made possible, in part, by the generous support 
of Melvin R. Seiden in honor of Sherman Lee 
and by Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Eberstadt in 
honor of Michael J. Horvitz. The accompanying 
catalogue is made possible, in part, by Lawrence 
and Julie Salander. 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


Building The Frick Collection: 

Chief Curator Publishes History of 1 East 70th Street 



T he history of Henry Clay Fricks New 
York City residence is part architectural 
study, part family biography, and part insti¬ 
tutional record. This fall, in association with 
Scala, the Frick will publish Building The Frick 
Collection: An Introduction to the House and 
Its Collections, written by Chief Curator Colin 
B. Bailey. Bailey, who joined the Collection in 
2000, is the author of several books, including 
Patriotic Taste: Collecting Modern Art in Pre- 
Revolutionary Paris , which was awarded the 
Mitchell Prize for the best art history book 
of 2002-3. In Building The Frick Collection, 
Bailey not only carefully documents the con¬ 
struction of the Gilded Age mansion that 
today houses the museum but examines how 
its creation influenced Frick’s taste during the 
final years of his life. 

Bailey’s work draws from several biogra¬ 
phies of Frick as well as from recent studies of 
domestic architecture and interior decoration 
during the Gilded Age, setting the house’s con¬ 
struction—Frick’s last great achievement—in 
context. Newly discovered letters and tele¬ 
grams reveal for the first time the extent of 
Frick’s passionate and demanding involve¬ 
ment in the project, as well as the roles played 
by the various dealers, architects, decorators, 
and fellow collectors who advised him. 

From the very beginning, the house was 
intended to become a museum following 
Frick’s death and the death of his wife, 
Adelaide. During the couple’s lifetime, it 
provided the setting for their incomparable 
collection of Old Masters and served as the 
family home—to Frick, his wife, his daugh¬ 
ter Helen (less so his married son, Childs), 
and some twenty-seven servants. 

After construction ended in 1914 and the 


interiors began to take shape, Frick became 
increasingly aware of how sculpture, furni¬ 
ture, and the decorative arts might enhance 
the rooms and halls in which his pictures 
hung. Gradually, the same insistence on 
quality that had long marked his activity as 
a collector of paintings was applied to his 
selection of objects for the furnishing of the 
major ground-floor rooms. In 1915 and 1916, 
with the guidance of the English art dealer 
Joseph Duveen, Frick acquired many of the 
finest objects from J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
estate—Limoges enamels, Renaissance 
bronzes, Sevres porcelains, and eighteenth- 
century French furniture—thus establishing 
the various specializations (in addition to 
paintings) for which The Frick Collection 
has been renowned since it opened its doors 
to the public in December 1935. 

Building The Frick Collection represents a 
collaboration with staff members in depart¬ 


ments across the institution. For help with 
research, Bailey relied on members of the 
curatorial department, who were in turn aided 
by the archivists at the Frick Art Reference 
Library as they navigated the vast resources 
of the Frick family archives. Photographers 
working in both the Collection and the 
Library supplied new images and restored 
vintage ones. Elaine Koss, the Frick’s editor- 
in-chief, supervised all aspects of the design 
and production of the book. Says Bailey, 
“Having known the house and its collec¬ 
tion as an insider for the past six years, I was 
thrilled to study the origins of the building 
and to peer over Frick’s shoulder, as it were, to 
follow the creation of 1 East 70th Street step by 
step.”— Rebecca Brooke, Editor 

above: 

This photograph, taken in July of 1913, shows 
the construction of the Frick family residence at 
1 East 70th Street, New York City. 
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LIBRARY 


Home Is Where the Art Is: 

Exhibits Pay Tribute to the House Museum 


H ouse museums not only open 
the door to the private lives and 
thoughts of art collectors, they also offer 
their visitors the vicarious experience of art 
collecting in a time gone by. As the Frick 
Art Reference Library moves forward with 
plans to establish the Center for the History 
of Collecting in America, it has created two 
exhibits that celebrate the role of the house 
museum in this growing field of study. On 
view in the Library’s lobby through the end 
of the year, the first display provides a gen¬ 
eral summary of the historic development 
of house museums in Europe and America 
from the eighteenth century to the pres¬ 
ent, from royal collections that have gone 
public to the Peggy Guggenheim museum 


in Venice. A second display, on the Library’s 
third floor, is dedicated to a case study of The 
Frick Collection, tracing its transformation 
from private home to museum. Like previ¬ 
ous Library exhibits, Home Is Where the Art 
Is highlights a lesser-known aspect of the 
Frick’s research collections and archives—in 
this case, hundreds of books and catalogues 
related to private collections and house 
museums, both here and in Europe. 

In many ways, the first house museums 
were the palaces of Continental Europe, 
where public access to royal and aristocratic 
collections gradually increased during the 
course of the eighteenth century. Whether 
in France, Spain, or Germany, kings and 
noblemen were spurred by a growing sense 


of nationalism, seeing political and cultural 
advantage in offering their art to all strata 
of society. England had no noteworthy royal 
collection following the dispersal of the 
treasures owned by Charles I in the mid¬ 
seventeenth century, yet the appreciation of 
art collections as national patrimony was 
keenly felt. So long as the country lacked a 
national gallery, cultural leaders—nobles, 
landed gentry, and prosperous merchants— 
filled the gap by opening their private collec¬ 
tions for public viewing (Chatsworth is one 
such example). In doing so, they paved the 
way for future collectors to transform their 
homes into house museums. 

With remarkable consistency, the found¬ 
ing documents of twentieth-century house 
museums proclaim a commitment to encour¬ 
age the study of fine arts and kindred sub¬ 
jects. Art collectors such as Jose Lazaro 
Galdiano, Mo'ise de Camondo, Isabella 
Stewart Gardner, Henry Huntington, and 
Henry Clay Frick saw value in presenting art 
to the public just as it had been assembled 
and displayed during their lifetimes. Each of 
the house museums they established bears 
witness to a personal story, and each capti¬ 
vates visitors with that story as no municipal 
museum can. 

In its case study of The Frick Collection, 
the Library’s display brings together doc¬ 
uments from both the Helen Clay Frick 
Foundation Archives and the Collection’s 
own archives to chronicle Henry Clay Frick’s 
determination to form an exceptional art 
collection, the aesthetic worth of which 
would be appreciated well beyond his imme¬ 
diate family. Observing and meticulously 
recording what others had achieved at the 
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LIBRARY 



Wallace Collection in London and elsewhere 
in Europe, Frick and his daughter Helen 
(always her collector-father’s alter ego) saw 
how a personal legacy could be molded by 
establishing a house museum. 

Henry Clay Frick’s will clearly states that 
he wanted his home to become a sanctuary 
for the public, where all could enjoy and learn 
from the art collection that he had so lov¬ 
ingly assembled. The Frick Collection opened 
to public acclaim in 1935 but, even before 
that, scholars and art connoisseurs could visit 
Frick’s residence to study the art, much in 
accordance with the model established by his 
British exemplars of a century earlier. 

Even as house museums strive to preserve 
the aura of the founder’s original home, 
change is inevitable. At the Frick, major addi¬ 
tions to the family residence occurred in the 
1930s as the newly minted Frick Collection 
prepared to open its doors to the public. 
These changes included razing the Frick Art 


Reference Library then rebuilding a larger 
one, creating the Garden Court, Oval Room, 
and East Gallery, and moving works such as 
Francois Boucher’s Arts and Sciences from the 
private family rooms on the house’s second 
floor to the galleries below. In 1977, the needs 
of a more demanding public led to the con¬ 
struction of a new wing and the Seventieth 



Street Garden. As will doubtless be true in 
the future, the goal always has been to remain 
true to the ethos of the founder, thereby 
maintaining our connection to the past, even 
as we appreciate Henry Clay Frick’s contri¬ 
butions to the history of collecting from a 
twenty-first-century perspective .—Inge Reist , 
Chief of Research Collections and Programs 


THIS PAGE, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: 

The Living Hall of the Frick mansion as it appeared 
in 1933 prior to renovations to convert the family 
residence into a museum. The furniture has been 
covered before being moved to storage. 

In the early 1930s, the Garden Court was enclosed in 
preparation for the museum’s opening in 1935. 

This book, published in 1808 and on display as part 
of the Library’s current exhibit, documents the col¬ 
lection of the Marquis of Stafford at Cleveland House 
in London. It is just one of the Library’s hundreds of 
books and catalogues related to private collections and 
house museums. 

opposite page: 

The Dining Room of The Frick Collection. Portraits 
predominate, much as they did in Mr. Frick’s day. 
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COMMUNITY 


Donors and Friends Show Support: 

Fine Art Fair, Dialogues on Art, Spring Party, Director’s Circle Dinner 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTINE A. BUTLER 




T he spring season was particularly active 
for friends of The Frick Collection. 
On May n, art lovers gathered at the Seventh 
Regiment Armory for the preview opening 
of the International Fine Art Fair, one of 
the city’s most eagerly anticipated shows. 
Proceeds from the evening benefited the 
Frick’s special exhibitions program, which 
complements and amplifies the institution’s 
permanent holdings through loans, educa¬ 
tional programs, and scholarly publications. 

On May 17, the Library hosted Dialogues 
on Art, a panel discussion co-sponsored by 
Knoedler & Company. The annual event 



brings together noted specialists in the field 
to discuss issues related to art history, con- 
noisseurship, and collecting. This year’s topic, 
“The House Museum: The Intersection of 
Public and Private Art Collecting,” was mod¬ 
erated by Joseph Rishel of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 

For the annual Spring Party, held the 
evening of May 22, the Garden Court over¬ 
flowed with New England spring flowers, 
including lilacs, peonies, and fragrant shrub 
roses. Nearly four hundred Fellows and their 
guests enjoyed cocktails, dessert, and danc¬ 
ing to the music of Frick Council member 



Peter Duchin and his orchestra. 

Members of the Director’s Circle joined 
Director Anne L. Poulet and Trustee Peter 
P. Blanchard III and his wife, Sofia, on June 8 
for cocktails and dinner at Greenwood 
Gardens, a twenty-two-acre oasis near 
Millburn, New Jersey. Despite inclement 
weather, guests enjoyed a pre-dinner tour of 
the Italianate grounds led by Mr. Blanchard, 
who grew up on the estate, which is now run 
by a nonprofit conservation organization. 
The Director’s Circle was founded two years 
ago to generate major unrestricted funding 
for the Collection and the Library. 
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International Fine Art Fair: 1. Isabel Wilcox, Allen Adler, and Frances Beatty Adler 2. Martha Loring, Marina Rust Connor, and Lauren du Pont 3. Elizabeth and Patrick 
Gerschel 4. Elizabeth Easton and Colin B. Bailey 5. Julian Agnew and Malcolm Wiener Dialogues on Art Reception: 6. Ann Freedman, Anne Hawley, Joseph Rishel, and 
Helen Clay Chace 7. Louise Nicholson and Trudy Coxe 8. Monique Schoen Warshaw and Carol Niffenegger Spring Party: 9. Gretchen Marolda and Edward Johnston 
10. Walter Eberstadt, Martha Loring, and Victoria Rotenstreich 11. Peter and Judy Blake and Sarah Burley 12. Mel and Dick Oldenburg Directors Circle Dinner: 13. Walter 
Eberstadt and Sofia Blanchard 14. Louis Auchincloss and June Dyson 15. Irene Aitkin and Peter Blanchard 16. Members of the Director’s Circle at Greenwood Gardens 
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FALL CALENDAR 


CONCERTS 

Concert tickets, $25 each, are available online 
at vww.frick.org, by telephone at (212) 547- 
0715, and by mail. (Please direct mail requests 
to the Concert Department and enclose a 
check payable to The Frick Collection, along 
with a telephone number.) Children under 
ten are not admitted. The program also can 
be heard in the Garden Court, where no 
tickets are required. 

Sunday ; October 8, at 5:00 
Leon McCawley, British pianist , in New York 
debut: Mozart; Schubert, Sonata in A Minor, 
D. 537; Rachmaninoff, Two Etudes-Tableaux 
and Variations on a Theme of Corelli 

Sunday October 22, at 5:00 

Ysaye Quartet: Haydn; Debussy; Schumann, 

Quartet in A Major, Opus 41, No. 3 

Sunday November 19, at 5:00 

Ralph Kirshbaum, cello, and Peter Jablonski, 

piano: Debussy; Prokofiev; Rachmaninoff; 
Shostakovich, Sonata for Cello and Piano, 
Opus 40 

Sunday December 3, at 3:00 
Yevgeny Sudbin, Russian pianist, in New 
York debut: Scarlatti; Chopin; Debussy; 
Scriabin, Four Mazurkas and Sonatas, No. 2 
and No. 5 

LECTURES 

Lectures are open to the public without 
charge thirty minutes before the event. For 
complete descriptions of fall lectures, please 
visit our website at www.frick.org. 

Artists, Poets, and Writers Lecture Series 
October 17-19 at 6:00 
Andrew W. Mellon: An American Life 
David Cannadine, Institute of Historical 
Research, London University 


Andrew W. Mellon and Henry Clay Frick 
were friends for more than forty years. This 
series of three lectures is presented by his¬ 
torian David Cannadine, who recently pub¬ 
lished Mellon: An American Life. 

Tickets for “Andrew W. Mellon: An 
American Life” are free, but advance reser¬ 
vations are strongly recommended as space 
is limited. Please visit www.frick.org or call 
(212) 547-0701 to reserve seats. 

Tuesday, October 17, at 6:00 

Mellon and Frick: Business and Art 

Wednesday, October 18, at 6:00 

Mellon in Washington: 

Politics and Pictures 

Thursday, October 19, at 6:00 

Mellon and Roosevelt: 

The New Deal and the National Gallery 

The Artists, Poets, and Writers Lecture Series 
is made possible through the generous support 
of the Drue Heinz Trust. 

Wednesday, October 23, at 6:00 

The Tiepolo Code 

Adelheid M. Gealt, Indiana University Art 
Museum, Bloomington 

Dr. Gealt, guest curator of the Tiepolo exhi¬ 
bition, will place the drawings on view in 
a broader context by examining the artist’s 
textual sources. Presentation of this lecture is 
made possible by the Italian Cultural Institute 
of New York. 

Wednesday, November 8, at 6:00 

Cimabue’s Virgin and Child: 

Lost and Found 

Dillian Gordon, National Gallery, London 
This lecture, presented in conjunction with 
the Cimabue exhibition, will focus on the 
2000 discovery of the Virgin and Child (now 
in the National Gallery) and its implications. 
Presentation of this lecture is made possible by 
the Italian Cultural Institute of New York. 


Wednesday, November 29, at 6:00 

Rembrandt’s Misfortune and 
Frick’s Fortune 

Paul Crenshaw, Washington University in 
St. Louis 

Dr. Crenshaw will examine the Frick’s three 
Rembrandt paintings against the backdrop 
of the artist’s financial turmoil and his dec¬ 
laration of bankruptcy in 1656, as well as the 
collecting tastes of Henry Clay Frick and his 
contemporaries. 

Wednesday, December 6, at 6:00 

Frick and Rembrandt: 

A Passion for Genius 

Nancy T. Minty, independent scholar 
This lecture correlates artistic genius to a 
collector’s acumen, celebrating both the Old 
Master and the master collector. 


MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit the shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 

Members receive a 10 percent discount 
on all shop purchases. 



Domenico Tiepolo: 
A New Testament 

866 pages; 
hardcover $75.00 



Building The Frick 
Collection 

125 pages; 
hardcover $25.95, 
softcover $14.95 
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The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $15.00; $10.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 to 1:00, visitors are invited to “pay 
what you wish.” Children under ten are 
not admitted, and those under sixteen 
must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at (212) 547-6848. 


Visit our website at www.frick.org. 


Giambattista Tiepolo (1696-1770), detail of 
Perseus and Andromeda , c. 1730, oil on paper 
affixed to canvas, The Frick Collection 
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